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STUDIES IN CERVANTES 

I. "PERSILES Y SIGISMUNDA" 

II. THE QUESTION OF HELIODOBUS 

In my last article 1 I said that Cervantes had a more cogent 
reason for "daring to compete with Heliodorus" than the tradi- 
tional one of merely aiming to follow some revered classical model. 
For he realized that the romance of Theagenes and Chariklea 
was, at the very time when the Persiles was being composed, 
hardly considered by the popular mind as the work of a noted 
ancient; in no sense did it take rank among the learned with 
those standard Greek and Latin writers who have always served 
in the study of classic literature. It was rather an intrinsic part 
of contemporary Spanish fiction, and so was classed with such 
romances as were current at the time. To confirm this, it will be 
best to begin with specific proofs, and then proceed to such gen- 
eralities as may strengthen the conclusion reached. 

In one of the most charming plays which have come from the 
pen of Lope de Vega, namely his amusing comedy La dama boba 2 — 
written about the time that Cervantes was busy with his Persiles — 
the plot turns on the wholly different character of two sisters, 
Nise and Finea. 3 The former is an excellent type of the blue- 
stocking or bachillera of the times, though not by any means 
wholly without feminine charms; she is simply a devourer of all 
kinds of literature, with a marked predilection for romance and 
poetry — and young poets also. Finea, on the other hand, is 
wholly illiterate, and Lope, with his characteristic skill in por- 

1 Modern Philology, Vol. IV (1906), p. 17. 

2 An autograph MS of the play is preserved in the Biblioteca nacional at Madrid. It 
is signed and dated April 28, 1613. All my citations will follow the reading of the MS, the 
punctuation being my own. The text in the edition of the " Biblioteca de autores espafloles " 
is very incorrect. (Vol. I of Comedias escogidas de Lope de Vega, pp. 297 ft.) 

Spues, Nise bella es la palma : And the father says a little later : 

^1^^°SI e ;„ S i^. alma resuelbome en dos cosas que quisiera ; 

&;« T„ ™„t» t™ Ji«„^ a P ues ^ virtud es bien que el medio siga, 

quanto finea encogida, ' ' v™ <rea_,«i 

boba, indigna y ynperfeta. v ss- ia8 " il - 

— Act I, vss. 122-28. 
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traying the nature of women, emphasizes this contrast at the 
first appearance of the sisters. Nise, the bachillera y has sent her 
maid out to fetch what is apparently her favorite book. This is 
no other than the romance of Theagenes and Chariklea, the work, 
as she tells her maid, of "Eliodoro, griego poeta divino." But 
the maid, who has taken a peep at the contents to learn what 
could be of such absorbing interest to her mistress, does not see 
why the author should be called poet. "Poeta?" she says, "pues, 
me pareci6 prosa." Such ignorance affords Nise an opportunity 
to extol the merits of the story, and her praise gives some idea of 
the popularity which the novel must have enjoyed among the 
readers of romantic tales. 1 And later, when the ignorant sister, 
the poor dama boba, has become clever and alert through the 
intervention of love, the father of the two girls hopes that Nise 
the learned may also have the benefit of a similar cure for her 
eccentricities. But he realizes that her particular infirmity can- 
not be remedied by such simple means ; for nothing could be far- 
ther from the proper conception of a woman's duties than Nise's 
unwarranted fondness for novels, sonnets, and poets in general. 
The distracted father then gives a resume* of the bachillera's favo- 
rite books, and in the rather lengthy list our Historia de dos 
amantes sacada de lengua griega has the foremost place. 2 After 



i The scene is near the beginning of Act I : 
Nise y Celia, criada. 
Nis I diote el libro? | Cel \ y tal que obliga 

a no abrille ni tocalle. 
Ni I pues,porque? | Cell | por no ensucialle, 

si quieres que te lo diga : 

en candido pergamino 

vienen muchas Bores de oro. 
Nis J bien lo mereze Eliodoro, 
. griego Poeta diuino. 
Cell 1 poeta? pues, pareziome 

prosa. Ni I tanbien ay Poessia 

en prosa. OH | no lo sabia : 

mire el principio, y cansome. 
Ni | es que no se da a entender 

con el artificio griego 

ha st a el quinto libro, y luego 

todo se vtene a saber, 

quanto precede a los quatro. 



Cel | en fin, es poeta en prosa. 
Nis | y de una Historia amorosa, 

digna de aplauso y teatro. 

ay dos prosas diferentes, 

Poetica y historial: 

la historial, lisa y leal, 

cuenta verdades patentes 

con f rasi y terminos claros ; 

la Poetica es hermosa, 

varia, culta, li^enciosa 

y escura, aun a ingenios raros : 

tiene mil exornaciones 

y Retoricas figuras. 
Celi | pues, de cosas tan escuras 

juzgan tantos? | Nis | no le pones, 

celia, pequefla objection ; 

pero asi corre el engaflo 

del mundo. — Vss. 274-308. 



2 Otavio speaks : 
No son gracias de marido 
sonetos: Nise es tentada 
de academica endiosada, 
que a casa los ha trahido. 
quien le mete a una muger 
con Petrarca y garcilaso, 
siendo su virgilio y Taeo 
ylar, labrar, y cosor? 
ayer sus librillos vi, 
papeles y escritos varios; 



pense que debozionarios, 
y desta suerte lehi : 
Historia de dos amantes 
sacada de lengua griega, 
Rimas de Lope de vega, 
galatea de cerbantes, 
el Camoes de Lisboa, 
loe Pastores de Belen, 
('omedias de don guillen 
de Castro, liras de Ochoa, 
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Canzion que Luis velez dijo 
en la Academia del duque 
de Pastrana, obras de Luque, 
cartas de don Juan de Arguijo, 
cien sonetos de Lifian, 
obras de Herrera el diuino, 
el libro del peregrino, 
y el picaro de Aleman ; 
mas yo os canso : por mi vida, 
que se los quise quemar. 

—Act III, vss. 73-102. 



Studies in Cervantes 3 

weighing the manner in which Lope introduces this romance, 
is fair to assume that so prominent mention of it would hardly 
have been justified, had the story referred to not been well known 
to the audience to which Lope constantly appealed ; no playwright 
has ever known better than he how to keep in touch with the 
varied interests of the masses for whose favor he chiefly wrote. 

Only a few years later than the date of the play La dama boba, 
another reference to the Greek romance can be found. It occurs 
in the already mentioned novela, 1 Las fortunas de Diana, also by 
Lope de Vega, written about 1620 for his mistress, Dona Marta 
de Nevares Santoyo (the Amarilis of so many of his writings), and 
published in 1621. It is a story told solely for her entertainment, 
hardly more than a mixture of improbable episodes, and treated 
with no great skill. But its manner recalls some of the features 
of the Greek romances and their imitators. So much Lope 
himself admits, for in this particular story he first mentions 
Heliodorus and, indirectly, Achilles Tatius as fit models to be fol- 
lowed; 2 and a little later he asks the reader's pardon for the man- 
ner in which he develops the plot, justifying it by an appeal to 
the style and method of the author of Theagenes and Chariklea. 3 

The popular love for the Greek romance may be further mani- 
fest from other testimony; 4 for somewhat later than the period 
under consideration the influence of Heliodorus, at least, still 
made itself felt. In the third decade of the seventeenth century 
the poet Montalban turned the adventures of Theagenes and 
Chariklea into a drama, and after him Calderon was also tempted 

' In the previous article, op. cit., p. 10. 

2 " Asi, ahora en estas dos palabras . . . . se fundan tantos accidentes, tantos amores y 
peligros, que quisiera ser un Heliodoro para contarlos, 6 el celebrado autor de la Leucipe, 
y el enamorado Clitofonte." (Obras no dramaticas de Lope de Vega [" Biblioteca de autores 
eapafloles,"] p. 2, col 2.) 

3 " Quien duda, .... que tendra vuestra merced deseo de saber que se hizo nuestro 
Celio, que ha muchos tiempos que se embarc6 para las Indias, pareciendole que se ha descui- 
dado la novela? Pues sepa vuestra merced que muchas veces hace esto mismo Heliodoro 
con Teagenes, y otras con Clariquea (sic), para mayor gusto del que escucha, en la suspen- 
sion de lo que espera." (Op. cit., p. 10, col. 2.) 

•In Cesar Oudin's reprint of Heliodorus (Paris, 1616) this testimony may be found in a 
prologue al curioso lector: " . . . . pues no auia para que cansarse en querer alabar una 
obra tan celebre y tan gustosa de suyo, que no aura nadie, por rustico y cafio que sea, que 
si una vez se diere a leerla, no se vaya comiendo los dedos por acaballa, y si vuiera necessi- 
dad de algun encarecimiento, no me faltaran palabras para ello," etc. 
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4 KUDOLPH SOHEVILL 

to make a play out of the material which Heliodorus offered.' 
The Greek romance had thus been before the Spanish people in 
various forms for more than a hundred years. In the eighteenth 
century many readers continued to be fond of that type of story ; 
perhaps because the age of reason did not penetrate into conser- 
vative Spain sufficiently to undermine the characteristic Spanish 
love for all literature of imagination and sentiment. This, at 
least, explains the fact that a wholly new translation of Heliodorus 
was printed, 2 while the version by Mena went through another 
edition. 

But it is possible to explain why the romance of Heliodorus 
became popular in Spain from the very character of fiction in the 
sixteenth century. Let us begin with the list of works which 
stood especially high in the esteem of Nise, the bachillera of 
Lope's play La dama boba. While there is no reason for 
believing that Lope made a deliberate selection of every title of 
that list, inasmuch as he may have been guided in part by the 
exigencies of rhyme, nevertheless, the popularity of the authors 
selected must, in some cases, have influenced his choice. In look- 
ing over the list, however, one is impressed at once by the pre- 
dominance of verse. Of prose works which can be said to repre- 
sent distinct types of fiction born on Spanish soil and reflecting 
the life of Spanish society, there is a single one, the rogue-story. 
But the novela picaresca, with that immense gap of almost fifty 
years between the appearance of the Lazarillo in 1554(?) 3 and 
Aleman's Guzman de A.lfarache in 1599, had not become a litera- 
ture of considerable dimensions at the turn of the century. Nor 

1 (a) Segundo tomo de las Comediasdel doctor Juan Perez de Montalban (Madrid, 1638). 
The sixth play is entitled: Teagenes y Clariquea (Los Hijos de lafortuna) ; cf. Barrera, Cata- 
logo del teatro antiguo, etc., on Montalban, p. 267. (6) Tercera parte de Comedias de don 
Pedro Calderon de la Barca (Madrid, 1664). The fourth play is his Los Hijos de lafortuna; 
cf. Barrera, op. cit., on Calder6n, p. 51. It does not seem to me that Calder6n took even the 
suggestion to write his play from Montalban. The romance itself may have been the first 
cause. Mena's translation says: "Que fortuna ha sido la vuestra? dixo Theagenes. No 
querais que os la diga, sefior, respondid Gnemon; .... dejemosla para los que representan 
tragedias," etc. (edition of 1787, Vol. I, p. 27). Lope also seems to hare thought the material 
fit for the stage ; cf. above p. 2, n. 1. 

2 By F. M. de Castillejo (Madrid, 1722). The prologue of the last edition of Mena's 
translation (1787) reiterates the praise which had been bestowed upon Heliodorus by Huet 
in his TraiU de Vorigine des romans (1671). 

3Cf. Foulche-Delbosc's edition, in the "Biblioteca hispanica" (Barcelona and Madrid, 
1900) ; restitucidn de la edicidn principe. 
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could it have gratified the different tastes of all the readers of 
fiction. As a realistic sketch or reflection of some elements of 
peninsular life in a bald, unidealized form, the rogue-story could 
not satisfy the craving, common to every form of society, for a 
kind of fiction which appeals to the heart and the imagination. 
Women especially have at all times — in Lope's no less than our 
own 1 — demanded a literature of sentiment. This the rogue-story 
was certainly not. 

As regards the pastoral novel, which is represented in Nise's 
list by the Galatea of Cervantes, the conclusion is equally unsat- 
isfactory. Here we have a type which is not only of foreign 
extraction, but one which never grew to be representative of Spanish 
society. As an exotic plant, and while there was nothing better 
to take the place of the romances of chivalry, the pastoral novel 
appealed to the cultured element in the peninsula, above all to 
the higher circles, which were more subservient to conventions 
and etiquette. But its unnatural sentiments, its limited interpre- 
tation of life, never gave it a far-reaching or lasting vogue; the 
very absence of all virility brought about its decline in popular 
favor. 2 

Two other prose works in the list are Lope de Vega's sacred 
pastoral, Los pastores de BeUn, which stands quite alone in its 
religious character, and his Peregrino en su patria. The latter 
composition, which approaches a love-story in some particulars, 
must nevertheless be classed with the romans aVaventure, in which 
the love between hero and heroine is so frequently lost sight of 
amidst a host of unheard-of episodes. Thus the motley disposition 
of the main plot — the sequence of shipwreck, captivity, escape, 
and chance reunion, which characterizes the fate of the lovers — 
allies the Peregrino in type with the main work of Nise's library, 
namely that of Heliodorus. In placing the latter at the head of 
the list, Lope seems to have acted deliberately ; for no other work 

1 Lope is fond of presenting this type of woman, common in his time. In the Fortunas 
de Diana there is mention of a girl tl que era en extremo bachillera y hermosa, y picaba en 
leer libros de caballerias y amores," etc. (op. cit., p. 9, col. 1). 

2 The sterility and lifelessness of the pastoral novel were fully recognized in Cervantes' 
day. See his charming characterization of that type of fiction in his Coloquio de losperroa, 
where Berganza contrasts the impossible existence of the shepherds of fiction with the real 
pastoral life. Cf. Obras de Cervantes ("Biblioteca de autores espafloles"), p. 229, col. 1. 
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6 KUDOLPH SCHEVILL 

of fiction of the sixteenth century surpassed the romance of Thea- 
genes and Chariklea in genuine feeling or nobility of sentiment; 
no other story could have appealed with equal force to the numer- 
ous class of sentimental readers to which Nise and her kind 
belonged. It is not my purpose to extol unduly the novel of 
Heliodorus ; for it is certain that, from the modern standpoint, few 
books of fiction are more tedious or less satisfying; few books 
derive their reputation so completely from the influence they once 
exerted upon great minds of the past, and through them upon the 
later course of the novel. Nevertheless, by comparison with the 
general literature of the sixteenth century during which the Thea- 
genes took its place in the history of Spanish fiction, the excel- 
lence of that story of adventure, and its consequent influence, 
become manifest. 

After a lapse of three and a half centuries, the long per- 
spective allows us to observe two phenomena : the gradual falling - 
off of the older literature, and the effort to produce something 
new to give voice to the awakening spirit of the Renaissance in 
Spain. The former is shown by the decay of that greatest type 
of fiction, the romance of chivalry, and the second, by the natural 
effort unconsciously put forth by writers, to create something 
which would take its place in the affections of the people. Of all 
the efforts, the creation of a love-story — that is, one which appeals 
especially to the sensibilities of the reader — has a predominant 
interest; for the spirit which dictates it is based upon one of the 
fundamental needs of human nature, namely that of distraction 
and entertainment. 1 

Cervantes has said in an exquisite passage 2 explaining the spirit 
in which he offers his novelas to the public: 

Mi intento ha sido poner en la plaza de nuestra repfiblica una mesa 
de trucos, donde cada unopueda llegar d entretenerse sin dafio de barras: 
digo, sin dafio del alma ni del cuerpo; porque los exercicios honestos y 
agradables antes aprovechan que dafian. Si; que no siempre se esta en 
los templos, no siempre se ocupan los oratorios, no siempre se asiste a los 

1 Cf. Menendez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela (Madrid, 1905), p. ccxcvi; no one who 
reads this extraordinary book can fail to profit by its wealth in ideas and abundance of 
material ; also p. v, of the Bosquejo hist&rico sobre la novela espanola, by D. E. Fernandez 
de Navarrete, Vol. II of Novelistasposterioresd Cervantes, "Biblioteca de autores espaiioles." 

2 Obras, op. cit., p. 100. 
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negocios, por calificados que sean: horas he- de recieacidn, donde el afli- 
gido esplritu descanse: para este efeto se platan las alamedas, se buscan 
las fuentes, se allanan las cuestas, y se cultivan con curiosidad los jardines. 

Now, of all fiction which is confessedly written for entertainment, 
none is more in demand than the romance which tells of the love 
of man and maid; it is the one type which is reborn with a peren- 
nially fresh interest. But at the time of which I am writing, it 
was impossible to break entirely with the adventure-story which 
had captivated the imagination of the people for centuries. There- 
fore, no novels of the times are merely love-stories, and almost all 
are modifications of the adventure type. Even Cervantes never 
freed himself from that earlier manner of romancing, based upon 
irrational chance incidents. Nevertheless, he justly claims to have 
been the first to write short stories (novelar) in Spanish, because, 
out of the various types with which he appears to have experi- 
mented, 1 he first and most successfully evolved a novel truly Span- 
ish, with sentiment predominating over adventure. Up to his day 
the novela had played only an unimportant part in fiction ; a lack 
of conciseness in the portrayal of character, and flimsiness in pre- 
senting national customs or manners, frequently prevented it from 
being either artistic or alive. But the unsuccessful struggle of 
the novela during the sixteenth century to gain a thoroughly 
national existence proves that the genius of the Spanish Kenais- 
sance was incapable of confining itself within such limited dimen- 
sions. The manner of the romance of chivalry was not easily 
exchanged for the succinct style of Boccaccio. Therefore, the 
more characteristic love-stories which were written during the 
formative period of the sixteenth century were bound to take a 
lengthy form. 

But were any efforts successful in filling the gap in fiction ? Did 

1 It would be difficult to define the term novelet, if it were taken as inclusive of every 
type contained in the collection by Cervantes. The best of the novelas— as a love-story— is, 
in my opinion, the ilustre fregona. In the gitanilla and the espaflola inglesa episodes of 
the adventure type play a large part, while the amante liberal and the dos doncellas are good 
examples of a pure conte d'aventure, in which chance and everything that' is unlikely are 
given a prominent share. In the fuerza de la eangre and the seflora Cornelia erotic or sen- 
timental traits predominate, but more after the Spanish fashion, while the celoso etfremeno 
is an erotic tale of the more realistic Italian manner. El Licenciado Vidriera, Binconete y 
Cortadillo, and the coloquio de los perros stand quite alone as types, while the crass and 
unrelieved realism of the casamiento engafioso—and of the tia fingida, if the story is by 
Cervantes — prevents their being classed with any of the others. 
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8 Rudolph Schevill 

the sixteenth century create any good specimen of love-story? 
The list of Nise would indicate that such was not the case and a 
search through the previous century bears Lope out in his choice. 
It seems certain that none of the better-known romances of the 
sixteenth century — such as the Historia de los amoves de Clareo 
y Florisea, 1 the Queja y aviso contra amor, or the Selva de aven- 
turas — enjoyed a popularity as prolonged as that of Heliodorus. 
Nor were they sufficiently impressive or inspiring to serve as 
models 2 to others. There is a confusion of manners and senti- 
ments in them; either they revert in spirit to the romance of 
chivalry, or the abundance and the nature of the adventures leave 
little room for any expression of genuine sentiment. Heliodorus, 
therefore, filled a gap in the development of sixteenth-century 
fiction, as far as was possible for a foreign work to do so; he 
appeared in a modern garb at a transition period when the older 
forms of fiction were beginning to lose their hold and no new form 
had sufficiently matured to take their place. This does not mean 
that the renascence of Heliodorus had an immediate far-reaching 
effect in Spain. His popularity begins to be more generally felt 
toward the end of the sixteenth, and it continues to grow during 
the first decades of the seventeenth century. 3 But the revival of 
the Greek romance has something more than common interest for 
the student of Renaissance fiction. It shows how a novel widely 
known in ancient times can reappear with fresh vigor centuries 
later, at the precise epoch when its own lineal descendants, the 
romances of chivalry, 4 are about to pass off the scene, and a new 
type of fiction is being born. Thus, Heliodorus contributed addi- 

1 Cf . Men6ndez y Pelayo, op. cit., pp. cccxxxix ff . The influence of Nunez de Reinoso on 
Cervantes — and not only in the Persies — was apparent to me some time ago, but I did 
not see (previous article, p. H, n. 1) the full extent of Nunez's indebtedness to Achilles 
Tatius, perhaps because I did not have at my disposal the fragmentary Italian version 
which the Spanish writer used. 

2 Cf. Menendez y Pelayo, op. cit., chap, vi, on the novela sentimental, the most erudite 
treatment of the-subject. 

3 This may be inferred not only from the testimony of fiction. The numerous Spanish 
editions of the Theagenes and Chariklea indicate that there was a demand for the book; 
and if we are guided by mere dates, its greatest popularity was attained about 1615, when 
three editions were printed. The esteem in which Heliodorus was held was probably respon- 
sible for the first Spanish issue (1617) of Los mas fieles amantes, Leucipe y Clitofonte, by 
Achilles Tatius. This epoch coincides with the completion of the Persiles. 

4 Cf. previous article, op. cit., p. 19. 
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tional elements to the history of the roman (Paventure, and at the 
same time inspired or increased in fiction that sentimentality 
which characterizes almost all the love-stories of the Renaissance. 1 
The romance of Theagenes and Chariklea is, therefore, one of 
the important factors to be dealt with in any thorough considera- 
tion of the literatures of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and not only in Spain, but throughout Europe. It would, how- 
ever lead me too far afield to discuss all the translations of Helio- 
dorus 2 which were made after the first issue of the Greek original 

1 Perhaps this is what is implied in an article by D. Julian Apraiz, which I have not 
seen, but which is quoted by J. L. Estelrich (Revista Contempor&nea, July 15, 1900, p. 43) : 
" Teagenes y Cariclea fue el modelo de todas las novelas del genero amatorio, principalmente 
del siglo xvii." (In " Apuntes para una historia de los estudios helenicos en Espafia," Revista 
de Espafia, Vol. XL VI.) 

2A word on the two earliest printed translations into Spanish may not come amiss. 
The first, namely the anonymous one published at Antwerp in 1554, of which I possess a good 
copy, is by far the more interesting, though not altogether the better in style nor the closer 
to the original. The translator never saw either the Greek original or a Latin version of it, 
but followed closely the wording of the French translation by Amyot. This fact lends his 
version a flavor and charm which other translations do not possess. On the other hand, the 
work by Fernando de Mena, printed at Alcala de Henares in 1587, with all its boasted accu- 
racy of translation, has a more academic tone, and is, therefore, less pleasant reading. It 
is difficult to say which version was read more about 1600. Lope, in La dama boba, plainly 
refers to the anonymous one. When Nise says (cf. n. 2. p. 2) that "whatever precedes the first 
four books is not known until the fifth, owing to the artificio griego," she merely quotes 
from the prologue of that version (p. 4). There we are told that the romance is full of 
"muchos dichos notables, y palabras sentenciosas, muchas oraciones y platicas, en las 
quales el artificio de eloquencia esta muy bien empleado, etc. Y cierto la disposicion es 
singular, porque comienga en la mitad de la Historia .... y todauia los atrae[i.e.,lectores] 
tambien con la ingeniosa leccion de su cuento, que no entienden lo que han leydo en el co" 
mienco del primer libro, hasta que veen el fin del quinto." Nise's theory that "la [prosa] 
historial, lisa y leal, cuenta verdades," etc., recalls: "la verdad de la historia [es] un poco 
austera .... a causa que deue recitar lascos as simplemente, assi como han acontescido" 
(p. 2 2 ). Which translation Cervantes knew, whether one or both, is difficult to determine. I 
am inclined to think that it was the earlier, of which a second edition had appeared at Sala- 
manca in 1581. The prologue, also from the French of Amyot, discusses the charact er of fiction, 
and no doubt appealed to Cervantes. It says that " es menester, que las cosas fingidas para 
delectacion, sean cercanas de las verdaderas;" and again: "el artificio de la inuencion 
poetica .... consiste en tres cosas, primeramente en la Historia, de la que el fin es verda- 
dero" (p. 3). In the Persiles Cervantes says (Obras, etc., op. cit., p. 642, col. 1) : "es excelencia 
de la historia [such as his romance], que cualquiera cosa que en ella se escriba puede pasar 
al sabor de la verdad que trae consigo." These similarities will be discussed in another 
article. Finally, at the beginning of the first translation is placed a tabla de dichos graues 
V agudos selected from the context. The Persiles is also filled with a number of aphorisms 
and pithy sayings, the character of which recalls some of the tabla. 

Mena (Prologo al lector) claims to have used only the Latin and Greek texts as a basis 
for his version. I think he also used Amyot or the anonymous translation of 1554. The 
following passages from the French and the two Spanish versions will serve as examples of 
their style, and also show their relation in the wording. Amyot (1547) : "Si vous estes les 
ombres & ames de ceux qui gisent ici mortz estanduz, vous auez tord de nous venir encore 
une autre fois molester, & troubler : car pour la plus grande partie vous vous estes deffaitz 
les uns les autres de voz propres mains. Et quant a ceux qui ont este occiz par nous, vous 
ecauez que c' a este h bon droit, & selon la loy de iuste vengeance, pour repousser l'iniure & 
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in 1534; nor would it be particularly apposite to show how he 
influenced the greater lights, as, for example, in Italy a Tasso, 
how he was devoured by Racine while still a lad at school, or how 
he was imitated by novelists such as Georges de Scud6ry.' 

From what has been said above, it may be clearer why Cervantes 
considered it a daring thing to issue his story of the north in com- 
petition with so popular a romance as that of Heliodorus ; but, in 

l'outrage que vous atentiez f aire a nostre pudicite : mais si vous estes hommes viuants, vous 
menez vie de brigandz, comme il semble a vous voir, & estes suruenuz oportunement. Si 
vous suplie que vous nous deliurez des maux & miseres qui nous enuironnent, & mettez fin a 
la tragedie de nostre malheureuse vie, en nous donnant la mort. Elle leur disoit ces pitoy- 
ables paroles," etc. Spanish (1554) : " Si vosotros soys las almas y espiritus destos que estan 
aqui muertos, por cierto no teneys razon de nos venir, aun otra vez a enojar y turbar, porque 
por la mayor parte vosotros os matastes los vnos a los otros, y quanto a los que son muertos 
de nuestras manos, fue con justa razon y justicia, por vengar la injuria y vltraje, que con 
nuestra honrra queriades cometer : mas si vosotros soys hombres biuos, y que hazeys vida 
de salteadores, como parece en vuestro habito :! por cierto, a mejor tiempo no podriades 
llegar, porque os suplico, que nos querays librar de tantos males y desdichas, como nos 
rodean, y pongays fin a la tragedia de nuestra desdichada vida dando nos la muerte. Ella 
les dezia estas piadosas palabras, etc." (p. 12 2 ). Spanish of Mena (1587) : " Si vosotros soys 
las almas destos hombres que aqui estan muertos, por cierto que no teneys porque venirnos 
a desassossegar y molestar, porque todos o la mayor parte, os aueys muerto los unos a los 
otros. Y si algunos ay que lo ban sido por nuestras manos, o por nuestra causa, ha sido 
con mucha razon y derecho, lo uno por defender nuestras personas, y lo otro, por librar de 
ofensa nuestra limpieza. Mas si soys hombres viuos, y hazeys vida de salteadores : como se 
parece en vuestro trage, no podiades venir a mejor tiempo. Porque os ruego todo quanto 
puedo, que nos querays sacar de tantos males y miserias como nos rodean, dandonos la muer- 
te, con la qual porneys fin a la tragedia de nuestra vida. Estas piadosas palabras les dezia 
ella llorando," etc. (p. 4 2 ). The translation of 1554 has occasionally something not to be 
found in the French, while the version of 1587 now and then has a word found only in that 
of 1554. The original Greek has (II, chap. 30) : 4>vAAa nva o-e <a\ pc'£as tw 'IvUkHv koX Actfion-i- 
Katv icaX AcyvirTiW wpov/ieeoe ewpa«a. The Latin has: "folia quaedam, et radices Indicas et 
Aethiopicas te emere vidi." Here Amyot translates tSiv 'IvSuctov by des Indes, and the 1554 
version has de las Indicts, which Mena also has. If he had not been following the anony- 
mous translation, he might have written la India (in Asia) and not las Indias — i. e., America. 
Again, the 1554 edition has (p. 73) : " es vno de ios preceptos y mandamientos que nos enseflan 
nuestros sabios los que biuen desnudos [the latter idea not being in the original Greek, II, 
chap. 31] y que por esso son Uamados Gymnosophistas," etc. Mena writes (Vol. I, p. 206, 
edition 1787): "es uno de los preceptos y mandamientos de nuestros sabios los Gymnoso- 
phistas," etc., and then puts in a footnote : "Los Gymnosophistas eran unos Philosophos 
que solian andar desnudos." These are but examples of the possible relations of the two 
versions. 

1 Cf. P. L. Ginguene, Histoire litUraire d'ltalie, 2d ed., Vol. V (Paris, 1824), p. 413; Dun- 
lop-Liebrecht, Oeschichte der Prosadichtungen (Berlin, 1851), pp. 14, 458; H. Koerting, 
Geshichte des franzOsischen Romans im XVII Jahrhundert (Oppeln u. Leipzig, 1891), Vol. I, 
chap. 2 ; Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la langue et de la littirature francaises (Paris, 1897- 
98), Vol. IV, p. 441 ; Vol. V, p. 78 (XVII » siecle) ; E. Rohde, Per griechische Roman (Leipzig, 
1900), p. 472, n. ; Michael Oef tering, "Heliodor und seine Bedeutung fur die Litteratur," Vol. 
XVIII of Utterarhistorische Forschungen (Berlin, 1901). In the latter study (p. 70) Helio- 
dorus's influence on John Barclay's Argenis, Joannis Barclaii Argenis (Parisiis, 1621), is 
touched upon. This novel must be considered in connection with Spanish fiction, as there 
were two translations made of it, and evidently much read in the peninsula ; cf. Nicolas 
Antonio, Bibliotheca hisp. nova (Matriti, 1783), Vol. I, pp. 505, 812; Gallardo, Ensayo de una 
biblioteca esp., Vol. II, col. 586, Vol. Ill, col. 1108; Schack, Geschichte der dramatischen 
Litteratur, etc. (Frankfurt, 1854), Vol. Ill, p. 204; Koerting, op. cit.. Vol. I, p. 137, n. 3. 
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order that it may be more manifest to what extent the mere frame- 
work of the two romances are similar, let us consider each in turn. 
Heliodorus divides his story into ten books. Book I: The reader 
is introduced in medias res. Scene : the banks of the river Nile, 
near one of its mouths. In the midst of remnants of a feast which 
had apparently come to a sudden end, and among the corpses of 
the former participants, a band of Egyptian robbers finds a wounded 
youth. A maiden of unusual beauty is trying to bring him back 
to life. As the robbers are about to claim their booty, they are 
attacked and driven off by another band; the youth and maiden 
are carried away to a retreat upon an island in one of the lakes 
near the mouths of the Nile. Theagenes and Chariklea — -who 
are thus presented — are handed over to the care of a young 
Greek, Knemon, who helps them to forget the anxieties of the 
dreadful night by telling the story of his adventures. His tale is 
interrupted by the break of dawn. A division of the booty is now 
to be made, Thyamis, the captain of the band, claiming for him- 
self only the beautiful maiden Chariklea. At this point the hero- 
ine announces herself and Theagenes as sister and brother who had 
been driven by ill fortune to the Egyptian coast. An offer of 
marriage made to her by Thyamis is not refused, but she succeeds 
in having its consummation put off. Here the first band of rob- 
bers reappears; Chariklea is concealed in a cave, while the battle 
between the newcomers and her captors is raging. Thyamis is 
routed, and, thinking Chariklea lost to him, he decides to kill her. 
After stabbing another female whom in the dark cave he mistook 
for Chariklea, he returns to the fight to die, but is captured alive. 
Book II: Theagenes and Knemon, in search of Chariklea, find 
her of course in the cave. Knemon's narrative of his adventures 
is then taken up again. He finally sets out for the village Chem- 
mis, where Theagenes and Chariklea agree to meet him. Upon 
the road Knemon overtakes an aged Greek, who leads him to 
Chemmis, where both are lodged at the house of Nausikles. The 
latter happens to be absent, but the honors are done by a pretty 
daughter. While reclining at the meal, the old Greek tells Kne- 
mon the story of his life. He is Kalasiris, once a prophet at 
Memphis, but now for many years an exile from his country. 
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After many wanderings he had reached Delphi. Here he meets 
Charikles, the priest of the Pythian Apollo, and his foster-child, 
the beautiful Chariklea. At the Pythian festival a youth appears, 
excelling in stature and beauty. He is Theagenes, and the oracle 
prophesies a long series of adventures for him and Chariklea. 
Books III, IV: Hero and heroine meet and fall in love with one 
another. We learn further of their languishing ; of the trick of 
Kalasiris to bring them together; of the birth and parentage of 
Chariklea who, when a child, had been exposed by her mother, 
queen of the Ethiopians. Kalasiris tells Chariklea of her real origin, 
and, with the consent of Apollo and Artemis, flight to Egypt is 
planned. Theagenes and his followers make a prearranged attack 
on the house of Charikles and abduct his daughter. Book V: The 
runaways set sail on a boat bound for Carthage, and their wander- 
ings begin. At this point the narrative of Kalasiris is interrupted 
by the entrance of Nausikles, who, with his soldiers, has found 
Theagenes and Chariklea. The former is sent to Memphis; the 
latter is retained as a slave. Kalasiris, however, buys Chariklea, 
and then continues his interrupted story of the wanderings of the 
lovers, up to the time when they reach the mouth of the Nile. 
Their experiences include flights from pirates, capture by them, 
storm at sea, and a perilous landing. At a feast which follows, the 
leaders of the pirates quarrel over the possession of Chariklea; a 
bloody battle ensues, which ends with the death of all the crew. 
We have thus caught up with the opening of the story. Book VI: 
Knemon tells how he came to Egypt. In the meantime Theagenes 
has again fallen into the hands of Thyamis and his robber band; 
Kalasiris and Chariklea, disguised as beggars, go in search of 
Theagenes, Knemon remaining behind to wed the daughter of 
Nausikles. Book VII: With the help of Theagenes, Thyamis 
besieges Memphis in order to regain his rights to the priesthood, 
of which he had been deprived by the wiles of a brother. Peace 
is made, and the two brothers become reconciled through the 
efforts of Kalasiris, who arrives at the opportune moment and is 
discovered to be their father. Arsake, the wife of the satrap, now 
falls in love with Theagenes, and to gain her ends she is assisted 
by a crafty old woman, Kybele. But nothing can turn to Arsake 
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the love which Theagenes feels for Chariklea only. Book VIII : 
Arsake, in her rage, orders Theagenes to be tortured and Cha- 
riklea poisoned; but, of course, nothing so terrible ever happens. 
Kybele drinks the poison by mistake; Chariklea is accused of 
murder and condemned to be burned, but she is saved by the 
miraculous power of a ring in her possession. She and Theagenes 
are then carried away at the command of the satrap, while Arsake 
hangs herself. Upon the road to Thebes the lovers are captured by 
scouts of the Ethiopian army, and brought to the king, Hydaspes. 
Book IX: We now learn about the siege of the city Syene and 
the battle between the satrap Oroondates and Hydaspes. The 
former is defeated and captured, together with Theagenes and 
Chariklea. The latter, in reality an Ethiopian princess, defers 
making herself known to her parents, and both she and her lover 
are condemned to be sacrificed to the native gods, the Sun and 
Moon. Book X: Hydaspes returns to his capital. A great crowd 
has assembled to celebrate a festival at which the victims are to 
be sacrificed. Just as the immolation is about to take place, Cha- 
riklea discovers her identity to her parents, the king and queen of 
Ethiopia, and is spared. In the meantime, Theagenes, confes- 
sedly not her brother, performs some great feats of strength and 
skill by subduing a wild bull and defeating a huge athletic Ethio- 
pian in single combat. This enhances his popularity with the 
crowd, which advocates his release ; and when all the relationships 
are cleared up Theagenes is also spared, and the lovers are 
united amid general rejoicing. 1 

Let us now contrast with the plot of the foregoing story the 
general contents of the Spanish romance. As in the former story, 
we again begin in the midst of things. The hero, Periandro, has 
been captured by pirates ; the vessel is wrecked ; Periandro alone 
survives, and is taken up by another boat under the command of 
the Danish prince Arnaldo. The latter happened to be cruising 
in search of a maiden, Auristela, whom he had obtained from 
some pirates, but she had again been abducted by others. Peri- 
andro, who is also trying to discover the whereabouts of this same 
Auristela, acquaints Arnaldo with the object of his search, but 

1 1 have in part followed the excellent resume given by Rohde, op. cit., pp. 453 ff. 
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gives himself out as her brother. In the disguise of a maiden he 
is then sold to some barbarians who inhabit an island upon which 
Auristela is presumably to be found. The savage, Bradamiro, 
falls in love with the supposed girl. Auristela — disguised as a 
man — and her old nurse are quite naturally found upon the island. 
When the lot of the captives is about to be decided, a quarrel 
arises among the savages, which ends in a general carnage and 
devastation of the island by fire. Periandro and Auristela, however, 
are saved and conducted to a cave, where their rescuer, a Span- 
iard who for a long time has been an inhabitant of the island, gives 
the history of his adventures. All then set out together for 
another island, where they meet an Italian, Rutilio, who also tells 
the story of his life. Shortly after the termination of his narra- 
tive a Portuguese singer is picked up, and we get another tale 
of adventure. The wanderers now reach an island, Golandia, 
where the whole party is well received. Shortly thereafter we 
make the acquaintance of several newcomers, whose arrival leads 
to the chance reunion of some long-separated wanderers. In the 
meantime, Prince Arnaldo again arrives upon the scene and 
demands Auristela in marriage from her supposed brother, Peri- 
andro. The reply is a vague acceptance, coupled with the request 
for a delay until Auristela has completed a pilgrimage to Rome in 
fulfilment of a certain vow. The wanderers therefore set out once 
more'; another shipwreck follows, and Periandro and Auristela are 
again separated. By following the adventures of the latter, we 
hear of the experiences of various travelers who are met in the 
northern seas, and incidentally of the festivities held at the court 
of King Policarpo. Periandro, who had taken part in various 
games, astonished all the spectators by his superior skill, and 
especially impresses the daughter of the king. The very next 
shipwreck lands Auristela and her party on the island of King 
Policarpo, where all are again reunited. Complicated love-affairs 
follow, the telling of which by the author himself is interrupted 
several times by the narrative of Periandro, who recalls former 
adventures of himself and Auristela, both by land and sea, thus 
bringing the story up to that very moment of their wanderings. 
The king in the meantime plans to get possession of Auristela, 
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but the whole party manages to escape to another island. Here 
there are numerous leave-takings; the hero and heroine together 
with a few of their friends finally set out for Lisbon, where they 
arrive without any further mishap. Here ends the more or less 
irrational first half of the romance. The pilgrims now enter on 
an interesting peregrination through Spain, France, and Italy. 
Numerous adventures, stories or short novelas, love-affairs, all 
told in a manner very characteristic of Cervantes, are introduced. 
In due time we hear of the early history and the true relation of 
Periandro and Auristela, together with the origin of their pilgrim- 
age to Rome. Finally, Auristela having fulfilled her vow, and 
all other difficulties having been overcome, she and Periandro, 
who are in reality a prince and princess with the names Persiles 
and Sigismunda, are happily married and return to their northern 
home. 

In order to limit myself strictly to the skeleton of each story, 
I have been obliged to pass over secondary episodes and minor 
characters. It is, therefore, to be expected that the resume would 
be somewhat dry and lifeless. In the case of Cervantes especially, 
I feel that I have played into the hands of his detractors who 
think it were better had he never written his last romance. My 
object, however, is not to rehabilitate the whole work as a novel, 
but to show its vital importance in any thorough study of the mind 
of Spain's greatest writer. It will, nevertheless, be possible, from 
the bare framework of the two stories, to get a general idea of the 
extent to which Cervantes was inspired by his model. The chief 
points of similarity are apparent at once. As regards the bald 
machinery of adventure, a comparison of the two romans cPaven- 
ture includes, roughly speaking, only the first half of the Persiles; 
the second half has a tangible world for a background, while the 
spirit of its narrative finds a better parallel in the novelas exem- 
plares, or in parts of the Galatea and of the Don Quixote, than 
in Heliodorus. Similarity of detail is also confined almost entirely 
to the first half. Let us now see which of the larger features of 
the two romances correspond. 

From the resume above it can be seen that Cervantes, like 
Heliodorus, plunges into the midst of the adventures which he is 
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about to tell. 1 There is, however, a greater air of mystery about 
the identity of his hero and heroine, whose exalted origin is not 
disclosed until the end of the romance. Their career, as in the 
case of Theagenes and Chariklea, is made known piecemeal, and 
during the intermissions or respites inserted between the events 
which actually take place before the reader. At such intervals 
the story told by the protagonists themselves reverts to episodes 
of the past and gradually brings the events up to the time of nar- 
ration. Stories of adventure are greatly multiplied in Cervantes ; 
they are especially frequent while Periandro and Auristela are 
lost in the northern seas, blown from island to island, upon all of 
which they meet children of adverse fortune like themselves. In 
Heliodorus all the narratives are sections which, if put together 
in proper order, constitute the whole plot; in Cervantes an occa- 
sional short story, told in his best vein, is introduced for the mere 
pleasure of telling it, and by a character who has nothing to do 
with the main thread of the story. The manner of these digres- 
sions was not necessarily suggested by Heliodorus, because it was 
already old and well known in fiction. But, like the Greek 
romance, the Persiles is a sequence of episodes, whose chief fas- 
cination is the risk to which the lives of hero and heroine are con- 
stantly exposed. Both works show equally the whims and the 
powers of chance; both dwell almost ad nauseam on man's need 
of a blind faith in Providence which points the goal, smooths the 
rough road, and assures a safe outcome. In this sense both plots 
appeal to a peculiar power of imagination, to a childish love of 
illusions wholly incomprehensible today. To readers of the 
Renaissance, perhaps, the real charm of both romances lay in this 
fact, that in spite of the caprices of outrageous fortune, the pro- 
tagonists surmount all adversity, thus lifting the reader as well 
as themselves into a higher world where everything does not con- 
stantly fade into the light of common day. 

In drawing his chief characters, Cervantes has certainly not 
surpassed Heliodorus. Auristela even falls behind Chariklea ; for, 
while the latter is alive and interesting, the former is hardly more 

!In this order of the narrative, romancers have of conree always had before them the 
great models, Homer and Virgil ; cf. Rohde, op. cit., p. 474. Cervantes had already tried it 
in the Amante liberal, which also begins in the middle of the hero's career. 
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than beautiful, modest, and long-suffering, all of which are quali- 
ties both flimsy and conventional. The minor characters of both 
romances are, as in practically all romans d'aventure, vaguely 
defined. In Cervantes especially the persons introduced are at 
times merely the pegs on which to hang some adventure, while 
his particular qualities are more easily recognized in those minor 
touches where he presents town-life in Spain, or gives some enter- 
taining traits about his own people and their manners. 1 In both 
novels there is an occasional opposition between the powers of 
virtue and vice, of good and evil, personified in people who hazily 
cross the scene and leave little impression on the reader. Finally, 
the machinery of adventure of both stories is the same in such 
generalities as recurrent shipwrecks, abduction, separation, grief, 
hardships (trabajos) , and ultimate sentimental chance reunion of 
the two lovers, el dla menos pensado? 

As regards similarity in details, in no single case does an imi- 
tation by Cervantes follow the exact lines of the model. The fol- 
lowing episodes show this most clearly.' 1 In the Greek romance 

1 Cf. for example, Book III, chaps. 8 and 10, of the Persiles. 

2 Cf. Rohde, op. ctt., pp. 182, 405; it is of interest to consider who was the first romancer 
to launch a loving couple upon the sea of these intricate wanderings. On Antonius Diogenes, 
cf. Rohde, op. cit., p. 296. 

31 select the salient points from the rather lengthy episode in Heliodorus, quoting from 
the earliest edition (1554). Kalasiris is telling the story ; the pirates are feasting when Pelo- 
rus, second in command, begins the quarrel: "Que es lo que impide, seflor Tracbino, que 
no aya yo recebido el salario que se me deue por auer entrado el primero en la nao? Porque 
no lo has aun pedido, dixo Tracbino entonces, y tambien no han aun partido el robo y presa. 
Yo pido pues (respondio el Peloro) la donzella presa. Demanda todo lo que quisieres (dixo 
Trachino), excepto a ella, y darsete ha " (p. 148) ". . . . Luego que vuo dicho.estas palabras, 
vos dixerades, que era la misma mar en tempestad .... vnos haziendose del vando de 

Trachino, otros de Peloro En fin Trachino alco la mano para herir a Peloro con la copa 

que tenia: mas Peloro que antes se auia apercebido, se adelanto, y le dio con vn pufial en 
los pechos : el golpe fue tan derecho, que Trachino cayo tendido muerto. Entonces se en- 
cendio entre los otros vna guerra sin piedad, y se matauan los vnos a los otros, sin perdonar 
a persona" (pp. 148 2 , 149). (On pp. 9 2 fl. the slaughter is also described, and p. 83 Chariklea 
tells of it.) The robber band now comes up and carries off Theagenes and Chariklea. On 
the following day the second battle occurs : " Se veya muy bien como los enemigos prendian 
todos los que morauan a orillas del lago, y como ponian fuego a todas aquellas cabanas 
. . . : y como el viento era en extremo impetuoso, lleuaua la llama a las cafias y espadafias 
del lago, y las abrasaua de tal manera, que los ojos no podian sufrir )a claridad que salia 
dellas, ni los oydos el gran ruydo, que la llama hazia" (pp. 39, 39 2 ). The enemy, after its 
victory, moves off: y viendo que la noche se acercaua, tuuieron miedo de mas quedar alii 
. . . . y despues do auer, como dicho es, puesto el fuego en toda la ysla, se tornaron para los 
suyos" (p. 43); and the opening of Book II: "Assi pues estaua toda la ysla ardiendo." 
Thyamis, before the fight, had commanded Gnemon, the Greek interpreter, to take Chari- 
klea away for safety : " Tomalda, y metelda en la cueua que vos sabeys " (p. 37 2 ). 

The condensed episode in the Persiles runs thus, quoting from Obras etc., op. cit.: "el 
barbaro Bradamiro .... llegandose a los dos, asi6 de la una mano & Auristela y de la otra & 
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it is the striking scene at the beginning. Theagenes and Chariklea 
have arrived on the coast of Egypt in the hands of pirates. One of 
the leaders claims Chariklea as his booty ; he is, however, at once 
slain by his rival ; whereupon a fierce fight begins, in which all are 
killed save the hero and heroine. They are carried off by a band 
of robbers, but a second band comes up and gives battle for the 
spoils, while Chariklea, in charge of a Greek who acts as inter- 
preter, is concealed for safety in a cave. In the meantime the 
whole island is consumed by flames. Near the beginning of the 
Persiles we learn that Auristela has been sold by pirates to some 
savages upon an island where Periandro, who is searching for her, 
also arrives. Each has landed in the disguise of the opposite sex. 1 
The savage Bradamiro claims the supposed girl for himself. 

Periandro, y con semblante amenazador y ademan soberbio, en alta voz dijo: Ninguno sea 
osado, si es que estima en algo su vida, de tocar a estos dos, aun en un solo cabello- esta don- 
cella es mia .... Apenas hubo dicho esto, cuando el barbaro gobernador, indignado e impa- 
ciente sobremanera, puso una grande y aguda fiecha en el arco, y desviandole de si cuanto 
pudo extenderse el brazo izquierdo, .... dispar6 la flecha con tan buen tino y con tanta 
furia, que en un instante lleg6 a la boca de Bradamiro, y se la cerr6 quitandole el movi- 
miento de la lengua, y Bacandole el alma . . . . ; pero no hizo tan a su salvo el tiro .... por- 
que unhijo de Corsicurbo .... en dos brincos se puso junto al capitan, y alzando el brazo 
le envain6 en el pecho un punal .... Cerr6 el capitan en sempiterna noche los ojos . . . .; 
alborot6 los pechos y los corazones de los parientes de entrambos, puso las armas en las 
manos de todos ; . . . arremetieron los unos a los otros, sin respetar el hijo al padre ; . . . 
los que debian ser de la parcialidad de Bradamiro, se desviaron de la contienda, y fueron a 
poner fuego a una selva . . . . : comenzaron a arder los arboles y a favorecer la ira el viento ; 
.... los gemidos de los que morian, las voces de los que amenazaban, los estallidos del 
fuego, no en los corazones de los barbaros ponian miedo alguno . . . . Ya casi cerraba la 
noche . . . . y solas las llamas de la abrasada selva daban luz bastante para divisar las 
cosas, .... cuando un barbaro mancebo se ileg6 & Periandro, y en lengua castellana, que 
del fue bien entendida, le dijo: Sigueme, etc. [Periandro — it can be inferred — acts as 
interpreter for the rest who do not know Spanish.] .... habiendo andado como una milla 
. , . . se entr6 el barbaro por una espaciosa cueva " (p. 565, cols. 2 ff .) . The sequence of the 
events differs somewhat in Heliodorus, because the details are disclosed in part by a later 
narrative. Some of the material for such scenes already existed in Spanish literature. The 
numerous acts of piracy committed in the basin of the Mediterranean were quickly reflected 
in fiction, as is proven by the frequent pictures of havoc, abduction, shipwreck, separation, 
and the like. Cervantes tells us in chap. 41, Part I, of Don Quixote, that the inhabitants of 
the southern coast "no se admirauan de ver cautiuos libres, ni Moros cautiuos; porque toda 
la gente de aguella costa estd hecha d ver los vnos, y d los otros." As early as the fifth book 
of the Galatea Cervantes wrote a short roman d'aventure, with all the usual machinery. 
Another can be found in Lope's Peregrino, while El amante liberal is merely a novel of adven- 
ture in the form of a short story. In the particular scenes quoted above, however, the man- 
ner of the Greek romances is uppermost. Their influence is also probable in two other scenes 
of bloodshed in the Persiles, p. 608, col. 2; p. 612, col. 2 — both on shipboard. 

1 Disguises are features of common occurrence in the pastoral novels of which I hope 
to speak later in connection with the Persiles, On a particular kind of disguise see an 
article by my colleague, Professor Hanns Oertel, "Contributions from the Jaiminiya Brah- 
mana to the History of the Brahmana Literature," Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. XXVI (1905), pp. SlOf. 
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Hereupon his angry chieftain slays him on the spot, and a gene- 
ral slaughter ensues among the barbarians, some of whom set fire 
to the whole island. The wanderers are saved and under the care of 
a Spaniard, to whom Periandro can make himself understood, 
are conducted safely to a cave. Furthermore, in some minor epi- 
sodes, Cervantes was probably influenced by an experience of 
Theagenes. As a model of loyalty and virtue, the latter resists 
the blandishments of the satrap's wife, Arsake. 1 Similarly the 
young Antonio is shocked on one occasion by the advances of 
Rosamunda, 2 and upon another by those of the old hag Cenotia;' 3 
Periandro likewise remains unshaken by the charms of the courte- 
san Hip6lita. 4 But in the episodes of the Persiles, charms, witch- 
craft, magic potions, and go-betweens play an important part, thus 
making it more than probable that such contemporary fiction as 
was influenced by the Celestina literature must be taken into 
account also. 

As far as minor similarities go, chiefly in manner, and occa- 
sionally in ideas, it is impossible to maintain any sequence on 
account of the sporadic appearance of the parallels. I have, there- 
fore, grouped together related passages in an appendix, so that they 
may speak for themselves. 5 Not a few quotations from the Persiles 
may awaken a justifiable doubt about the propriety of ascribing 
their source to Heliodorus merely because they resemble traits of 
his romance. For not only had the spirit as well as some indi- 

1 She had already failed in her attempts on Thyamis : " Arsace de ventura Be hallo en el 
templo de Isis, y luego se enamoro deste mancebo honesto y hermoso, y que principalmente 
estaua entonces en la flor de su edad . . . . , y luego comenco a le mirar impudica y des- 
honestamente, y a le hazer senas lasciuas, y mensajes de suzia concupiscencia. Los quales 
emplazos y llamamientos Thyamis no recebia (p. 1723). Then she falls in love with Theagenes 
(p. 182 2 ),who is aware of it: "Theagenes juntando las palabras de Cybele eon los gestos 
y meneos que auia visto hazer el dia antes a Arsace, . . . . y trayendo tambien a la memoria, 
comoella auia tenidosiemprelosojoshincadosdeshonestamenteen el, . . . . conoscio luego, 
que la salida de todo esto no podria ser muy buena " (p. 188) ; he tells Chariklea : " Entonces 
Chariclea le respondio: No sera menester por la primera vista, resistirle del todo, antes en 
el principio venir con su voluntad y desseo, y flngir, que quereys en todo y por todo cumplir 
lo que os quisiere mandar " (p. 194) ; Arsake fails, and her go-between tells her : " Nosotros 
trabajamos embalde, sefiora mia, porque este coracon [i. e., of Theagenes] de marmol no se 
ablanda, antes esta cada dia mas osado, duro, y fiero, teniendo siempre esta Chariclea en la 
boca etc." (p. 216). 

2Cf. p. 585, cols. 2 ff. of the Persiles. 3Cf. p. 602, cols. 1 ff. 

«Cf. p. 669, cols. 2ff. 

' See end of article, pp. 22 ff . 
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vidual features of the Greek novel made themselves felt in con- 
temporary fiction before the Persiles was composed, but similar 
traits can be found in such types as the romances of chivalry or 
the pastoral novels which antedate the earliest translations of 
Heliodorus. It seems, therefore, that apart from the "maquina 
de las peregrinaciones," to use an apt phrase from the Persiles, 
Cervantes assimilated from Heliodorus, for the most part uncon- 
sciously, only certain traits which were popular at the time, namely 
the romantic, the imaginative, the emotional, and, frequently, the 
sentimental. The recurrence of these qualities in his own as well 
as in the Greek romance may have led him to assert that he was 
competing with Heliodorus; but the meagerness of direct imita- 
tion should keep us from overstating the latter's influence. 1 

There can be no reasonable doubt that Cervantes knew the 
story of Theagenes and Chariklea long before he composed the 
Persiles. The manner of that romance is too apparent in all his 
prose writings. When he first became acquainted with it is 
impossible to say. Perhaps the issue of 1581 (Salamanca) fell 
into his hands shortly after his return from captivity ; though it 
is just as likely that, as a boy, he knew the earliest version. As 
regards the Galatea (1585) the parallel passages given in the 
notes above indicate, though not exhaustively, how Cervantes 
was influenced by Heliodorus at that early date. Not only the 
machinery of adventure is apparent in parts of the Galatea, 2 but at 
times it seems as though a phrase might have come bodily from 
Heliodorus. 3 In Don Quixote the manner of the Greek romance 

1 Menendez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. viii, says : "El Tedgenes y Cariclea .... tiene la gloria 
de haber inspirado el ultimo libro de Cervantes," which is qualified later by a remark on 
the Persiles, " donde la imitacitfn del Tedgenes es menor de lo que generalmente se cree yde 
lo que da a entender el mismo Cervantes " (p. cccxlii). A comparison of the two romances 
makes it clear also how different they can be in tone. One example from Heliodorus will 
suffice: " Entonces Guemon y Thermutis, asiendo de vno de los carneros que yua delante 
los otros, le mataron, y cortando la carne, la assaron vn poco al fuego que los pastores para 
si auian hecho, y comencaron a tragar della, que no pudieron suf rir que se acabasse de assar 
por la gran hambre que tenian, y engullauan los grandes pedacos de carne, como si fueran 
lobos hambrientos, assl a medio assar, de suerte que comiendola, la sangre les corria por 
los carrillos," etc. (p. 59). 

^ Compare, for example, the narrative of Kalasiris (Book V), pp. 134 ff., telling of his 
wanderings, with the story of Timbrio, beginning: " despuesquela fortuna," etc. (p. 68, col. 
1, of the Galatea). 

' Cf . : " que de Nisida se podia creer y conjeturar, que por ver a Timbrio ausente se 
habria partido en su busca ; y que si entonces la fortuna por tan extrafios accidentes los 
habia apartado, agora por otros no menos extrafios sabria juntarlos " (p. 38, col. 1). 
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is rarely apparent; the subject did not warrant it. One reference, 
however, implies an acquaintance with the Theagenes. This is 
the statement made by Don Quixote about the ginosofistas de Etio- 
pia. 1 Clemencin, after referring to Pliny and Apuleius, "who 
make India the home of the gymnosophists," says "no s6 por 
donde pudo ocurrir ponerlos en la Etiopia." He had momentarily 
forgotten the Historia ethiopica de Heliodoro, where there are 
numerous references to those peculiar philosophers. 2 In the nove- 
lets there are also some passages which must be considered; a 
few have already been referred to, but the more important ones 
may be grouped together at this point. 3 There is hardly an epi- 

1 Cf. Edition Clemencin (Madrid, 1894), Vol. IV (Part I, chap. 47), p. 168: "[soy] de aque- 
lloa que a deapecho y pesar de la misma envidia, y de cuantos magos cri6 Persia, bracmanes 
la India, ginosofistas la Etiopia, han de poner su nombre en el templo de la inmortalidad." 

2 Some of the places are : u nuestros sabios los que biuen desnudos, y por esso son llama- 
dos Gymnosophistas " (p. 73) ; "ella se fue a los sabios Gimnosophistas, que morauan en el 
templo del Dios Pan," etc. (p. 258 2 ) ; p. 260 2 ; "en otro pauellon junto a el estauan .... las 
estatuas de los medios Dioses .... que los Reyes de Ethiopia tienen como a sus anteces, 
sores, y autores de su linaje. Estas ymagenes estauan en vn altar alto, y a sus pies auia 
vnos estrados, en los quales estauan sentados los sabios Gimnosophistas," etc. (p. 261) ; also 
pp. 264 2 , 268, 283. 

3 The main features of the episode of exposure and recognition (Book X) are these: 
Chariklea is exposed as a babe ; she is intrusted to her foster-father, Charikles, together 
with a necklace, ring, etc., and a cloth upon which her history is embroidered (Book IV). 
Those are used later for her identification. When she sees her mother again, she is a mature, 
beautiful maiden: "Chariclea .... vino, echando sus ojos .... derechos a su madre Per- 
sina. De suerte que ella de verla tan solamente, se le reboluio toda la sangre en el cuerpo- 
y dando vn gran sospiro de lo mas intimo de su coracon, dixo al Rey . . . . : que donzetla 
aueys escogido para el sacrificio ! .... A Dioses, y que gran lastima es, hazerla assi morir 
en la flor de su edad y hermosura. Si la hija que yo vna vez pari, y que tan desdichadamente 
perdi, estuuiesse agora biua, ella seria de la edad do esta" (p. 262). Chariklea shows the 
cloth to her mother : " La qual, luego que le vio, como vna persona fuera di si estuuo mucho 
tiempo mirando vna vez lo que en el estaua escrito, y otra a la donzella, .... y ... . estaua 
en gran pena, como seria possible, hazer creer al Rey su marido vna cosa tan fuera de 
camino " (p. 267 2 ). The necklace and the rest are brought out (p. 268 2 ) ; " el Rey Hjdaspes 
no supo mas que dezir, ni de que dudar, y estuuo vn gran tiempo pensatiuo;" Sisimithres 
then approaches Chariklea : " Mostrad vuestro braco desnudo, hija mia. Lo qual ella hizo, 
y se hallo, que tenia poco mas arriba del codo vn lunar negro, como una cuenta de hebano, 

etc. Entonces no se pudo tener la Reyna Persina y fuesse con gran alegria a la abra- 

car y besar: y teniendola abracada, las lagrimas le corrianporelrostro." Hydaspes is now 
persuaded that Chariklea is his daughter and embraces Persina, who had fainted through joy 
(pp. 270 ff.'). Theagenes is finally considered: " Mas quien es aquel mancebo que fue preso 
con vos, y que agora esta junto a los altares para ser sacrificado?" Chariklea wishes to die 

with him: " Porque los dioses han predestinado a este mancebo a biuiry morir junto 

conmigo" (pp. 273j ff.). Theagenes finally is declared of noble extraction and so becomes 
worthy of Chariklea, and considering " la su mucha firmeza en amar," the reward is assured 
them, and "los mas secretos misterios de las bodas fueron con mucha alegria cumplidos " 
(pp. 291 2 , 292). A careful scrutiny of La Gitanilla, Obras, op. cit., p. 116, col. 1, to the close 
of the story will show how much Cervantes was influenced by Heliodorus. See also the 
recognition scene in La espanola inglesa (p. 151, col. 1), beginning with "pusieron los ojos 
en Isabela ;" in La ilustre fregona cf. the history of Costanza (p. 195, col. 1 ff.) ; a variation 
of the motif in Cornelia's recognition of her babe, p. 215, col. 1, of La Senora Cornelia; in the 
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sode in the old romance which has left as definite a trace in litera- 
ture as the exposure and final recognition of Chariklea by her 
parents, 1 and it is therefore not surprising to find these motifs seve- 
ral times in the novelas. The remaining features which betray 
the manner of Heliodorus are generally such nonessential ones as 
had already become incorporated in the contemporary manner of a 
story of adventure. But there can be no doubt that Cervantes had 
a pronounced affection for the Greek novel from the beginning of 
his literary career, and that that affection culminated in his old 
age in a desire to write something in the same vein — something 
which might gain for him a permanent place among the favorite 
writers of romance. 

Rudolph Schevill 

Yale University 

last wo tales there are also the motifs of exposure; cf. also the last act of Cervantes' play, 
Pedro de Urdemalas. Other points to be considered are: the description of Ricaredo's 
"confusa madeja de cabellos de oro ensortijados" (p. 156, col, 2) ; mystery and secrecy of 
origin (p. 200, col. 2; p. 203, col. 2) ; the motif of fingimiento y engano (p. 129, col. 2) ; the 
manner of telling stories: "dejemoslos ir por ahora," etc. (p. 184, col. 2), and "asi como 
dej6 puesto a caballo a Pedro Alonso volvio a contar lo que les sucedi6 a Avendafio y a Car- 
riazo," etc. (p. 185, col 1) ; same (p. 218, col. 1) ; story told after meal (p. 222, col. 2) ; conso- 
lation got from telling misfortune to others (p. 200, col. 2), and " si ya no os cansa oir ajenas 
desventuras " (p. 204, col. 1) ; monologue complaint (p. 200, col. 1) ; a proper display of grief 
permitted the hero and heroine to tear their hair in Heliodorus (pp. 43 2 and 161) ; cf . Cervantes, 
p. 201, col. 1 ; p. 204, col. 2 ; lovesickness of Ricaredo (p. 146, col. 1). 

i Rohde (op. cit., p. 472) does not believe, as Huet did and after him Dunlop-Liebrecht 
(op. cit., p. 14), that the recognition scene of Guarini*s Pastor fido, Act V, sc. 5, was influ" 
enced by that of Heliodorus. I do not believe that there can be any doubt that Guarini had 
some recollection of the final episode in the Greek romance when he wrote his play. Cf. 
Oeftering, op. cit., p. 163. Cervantes knew the Spanish version : El Pastor Fido, tragicomedia 
pastoral. De Baptista Guarini. Traduzida .... por Christoval Suarez de Figueroa, 
Valencia 1609. Cf . Don Quixote, II, chap. 62. 

APPENDIX 

The following excerpts from both romances will give an idea of the impression made 
upon Cervantes by Heliodorus. All passages are from the edition of 1554 of the latter, and 
from Vol. I of " Biblioteca de autores espafioles," Obras de Cervantes. 

1. Chariklea determines to remain chaste and deters Theagenes from breaking her 
resolution before she has reached the goal of her wanderings and laid aside the insignia of 
priestess : " Por tanto, sefior Thiamis, yo os pido vn solo don .... que me permitays antes 
del casamiento que yo pueda yr a la mas cercana villa, o a otro qualquier lugar, adonde aya 
algun templo consagrado al Dios Apolo, donde yo me pueda despojar del cargo, y dexar las 
marcas, y sefias de su religiosa " (p. 33 2 ) ; also : " Por lo qual ycno os dexare yr, hasta tanto 
que no solamente por el presente, mas aun por lo venidero Theagenes me jure y assegure, 
que no me conocera segun el vso de Venus, hasta que yo aya cobrado mi casa y parientes" 
(p. 116 2 ) ; and : "quando Chariclea sentia, que Theagenes se encendia demasiado, y se queria 
mostrar hombre, ella le refrenaua, trayendole a la memoria el juramento que auia hecho' 
(p. 1243). She also recommends chastity to him as regards other women (p. 198 2 ). 

Auristela makes a vow to remain chaste and not to marry until the object of her 
pilgrimage to Rome is accomplished : " [Arnaldo] la quiso hacer su seflora [i.e., Auristela], 
.... pero ella si defendia, diciendo no ser posible romper un voto que tenia hecho de 
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guardar virginidad toda su vida," etc. (p. 562, col. 2) ; again Arnaldo says: "me la ofreci 
por su esposo . . . : respondi6me siempre que hasta verse en la ciudad de Roma, adonde 
iba a cumplir un voto, no podia disponer de su persona " (p. 581, col. 1) ; and : " estoy obli- 
gada a tener en perpetuo silencio una peregrinacion que hago, que hasta darle fin, .... soy 
forzada 4.guardarle" (p. 590, col. 1). Auristela seems unnecessarily on her guard in the 
presence of Periandro (p. 629, col. 1), but perhaps only in imitation of Chariklea. Cf. also 
Achilles Tatius, Book IV, chap 1. This ostentation of chastity is a trait of some of the 
shepherdesses in the pastoral novels. Cf. Galatea, p. 63, col. 1, about the cruel Gelasia. 

2. Theagenes and Chariklea claim to be brother and sister : " Podria ser, que fuera mas 
decente y conuenible a este mi hermano Thagones(sic) responder" (p. 32) ; "porque fingir 
que yo fuese vuestro hermano, yo lo hallo lo mas sabiamente hecho," etc. (p. 35 2 ) ; cf. also 
pp. 202, 274. Periandro and Auristela do the same: "puesto que Arnaldo estaria seguro con 
el fingido hermanazgo suyo y de Periandro, todavia el temor de que podia ser descubierto 
el parentesco, la fatigaba" (p. 571, col. 1); cf. also pp. 563, 565, 597. This pretended rela- 
tionship existed already in Nunez de Reinoso's Clareo y Florisea, chap, vi (in Novelistas 
anteriores d Cervantes; cf. previous article, p. 14, n. 1). In the Gitanilla by Cervantes the 
same idea exists. The Gipsy girl says to her lover: "hasta entonces tengo de ser vuestra 
hermana en el trato" (p. 105, col. 1). 

3. Chariklea pretends to accept another suitor, but asks for a delay : " Dezid nos agora, 
hermosa donzella [Thyamis says], vuestra voluntad, si me quereys por marido o no " (p. 31 2 ). 
She replies: "vos nos ofreceys casamiento, el qual yo de mi voluntad no rehuso" (p. 33). 
Theagenes asks for an explanation of her consent (p. 35 2 ), and Chariklea answers: "no 
tendriamos la libertad de hablar agora juntos, si yo no lo vuiera assi f rancamente acordado, 
y prometido," etc. (p. 36). Kalasirisalso pretends to give Chariklea another suitor (pp.137 f.). 
Mena's translation adds a note on the mentira oficiosa advocated by Heliodorus (cf. p. 89, 
Vol. I, edition 1787) and imitated by Cervantes. 

Auristela 's suitor, Arnaldo, is put off by the same dissimulation; Arnaldo says to 
Periandro: "si yo fuese tan venturoso, que contigo hallase & tu hermana Auristela, ni 
tendria mal que temer," etc. And Periandro replies : " conmigo esta, que los cielos, atentos 
& favorecer tus virtuosos y honestos pensamientos, te la han guardado," etc. (p. 580, col. 2). 
And later : " sete decir tambien, que si llegares al cumplimiento de tu buen deseo, llegaras a 
tener una esposa de ilustrisimo linaje nacida," etc. (p. 581, col. 2) ; cf. also p. 601, col. 1. 
Chariklea had even gone so far as to advise Theagenes to pretend acquiescence in Arsake's 
base desires (p. 198 2 ); in Achilles Tatius, IV, chaps. 6£f., there is an example of a mentira 
ofieiosa; also in Nunez de Reinoso, op. cit., p. 435. 

4. Theagenes and Chariklea are of noble extraction: "Quanto a nosotros, de donde 
somos, has de saber, que somos naturales de Ionia, de vno de los mas nobles linajes y f amilias 
delaciudaddeEpheso"(p.32); cf. also p. 77, about Theagenes and his descent from Achilles. 

Periandro and Auristela are also of lofty descent, which is shrouded in mystery until 
the close (Book IV, chap. 12). This trait, however, of introducing some distinguished, but 
mysterious person, who turns out to be a prince or a princess, is common in the romances 
of chivalry. 

5. In Heliodorus a stranger excites peculiar interest, and he is asked to declare his 
name, country, experiences, etc.; Chariklea is asked: "os ruego nos digays juntamente, 
quien, y de que parte, y de que parientes vos soys " (p. 31 2 ) ; again, concerning the heroine : 
"infinites pensamientos me cayan en el entendimiento, de que parientes ella era nascida, y 
de quien la estimauan hija, y de quan grande distancia y interualo la auian apartado de su 
tierra y patria, y como fortuna le auia dado nombre de hija echada, despues de le auer quitado 
su real parentela" (p. 107 2 ) ; cf. also p. 61. 

The same manner prevails in Cervantes : " La priesa con que Arnaldo quiso saber de 
Auristela no consinti6 en que preguntase primero a Periandro, quien eran el y su hermana, 
y por que trances habian venido al miserable en que le habian hallado" (p. 563, col. 2) ; and: 
"Decidme, por vida vuestra, seflor, si es casada esta peregrina, c6mo se llama y que padres 
la engendraron 1 " (p. 649, col. 1); also: "despues de la tan breve como sabrosa comida, 
Arnaldo suplic6 & Renato que les contase su historia " (p. 619, col. 1) ; other examples : p. 597, 
col. 1, p. 661, col. 1, p. 671, col. 1. Cf. Achilles Tatius, II, chap. 33, for the same manner. It 
also exists in the romances of chivalry and in the pastoral novels. 

6. Chariklea, on being exposed by her mother, is given "un collar de piedras preciosas" 
(p. 73), and her marriage ring: "un anillo [que] es aquel que vuestro padre me dio, quando 
me despose con el" (p. 107). The latter is referred to repeatedly (pp. 130„ ft., 225, 269). 
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Auristela's nurse, Cloelia, receives a cross with diamonds and two pearls before the 
wanderers leave home, and when she dies they are intrusted to Periandro (pp. 568, 573, 
670, col. 2). 

7. The beauty of Chariklea is that of a divinity: "Ella tenia la cabega coronada de 
vna corona de laurel, y a las espaldasle colgaua el aljaba," etc. (p. 10 2 ). ". . . . vnos dezian 
ser la diosa Diana, otros la diosa Ysis," etc. (p. 11 2 ) ; for other long descriptions making her 
" divinely " beautiful cf. pp. 82 2 f., 147 2 f. 

With Auristela it is the same : " levantose en pie mi hermana, y ech&ndose sus hermosos 
cabellos a las espaldas, tornados por la frente con una cinta leonada, 6 list6n, .... hizo de 
si casi divina e improvisa muestra . . . . : todos .... decian : que es esto ? Que deidad es 
esta," etc.? (p. 604, col. 2); and: "mi hermana .... mostr6 ser imagen sobre el mortal 
curso levantada " (p. 606, col. 1). Closely allied with this is the repetition ad nauseam of the 
heroine's beauty. But this mannerism exists in contemporary fiction, and goes back through 
the romances of chivalry into the Middle Ages. Cervantes is, however, the greatest offender, 
and after making his heroine divine, words seem to fail to express how beautiful Auristela 
is. The result is that she is nothing else. Heliodorus perhaps began it by calling Chariklea 
" vna donzellita de vna hermosura incomparable y diuina" (p. 72 2 ), in imitation, no doubt, 
of Homer's Helen. These are only a part of the examples from the Persiles: p. 563, col. 2; 
" la mas hermosa del mundo," p. 564, col. 1 ; "no la acertaron a comparar sino a si misma," 
p. 575, col. 1 ; " incomparable hermosura," p. 592, col. 1 ; cf . also col. 2 ; "el abismo casi infinito 
de su hermosura," p. 595, col. 1; "hermosura divina, p. 605, col. 2. In Nufiez de Reinoso, 
op. cit.y p. 433, col. 2: "Narcisiana es tan hermosa y tiene tanta fuerza en el mirar, que 
mata en la misma hora que mira." The same exaggerations can be found in the Galatea^ 
in the Novelas exemplares, and in Don Quixote (cf. p. 81, col. 2; p. 171, col. 1; p. 325, col. 1; 
p. 359, col. 2). 

Theagenes is drawn thus : " en su vista el representaua no se que digno de Achiles, 
teniendo la cabeca derecha, los cabellos echados atras, roxos y crespos, como madejas de 
oro," etc. (p. 77 2 ) ; and : " el resplandor de su gracia, y hermosura nos turbaua " (p. 81 2 ). 

Periandro is equally handsome : "luego le sacudieron los cabellos, que como infinitos 
anillos de puro oro la cabeza le cubrian " (p. 561, col. 1) ; " luego la hermosa presencia del 
mozo arrebat6 la vista, y aun los corazones de cuantos le miraron " (p. 588, col. 2). 

8. Chariklea wails over the wounded Theagenes: "O Dioses,y es verdad que estays aun 
en vida, luz de mi atribulado coracon % o si como con nosotros tambien con vos ha crecido 
el numero desta mo rt an dad ? . . . . En vos esta, o luz de mi alma, que yo biua, o no, y no ha 
auido en este mundo cosa, que me aya impedido hasta agora que yo no aya sido homicida 
de mi misma con esta espada, . . , . sino que yo os veya aun respirar" (p. 11). 

Auristela weeps over Periandro: "no s6 yo, desdichada, c6mo busco aliento en un 
muerto, y c6mo ya que le tuviese, puedo sentirle, si estoy tan sin el, que ni se si hablo ni si 
respiro," etc., in which situation and tone are the same (p. 650, col. 2). 

Compare also the following lamentations. Chariklea: "ODios Apolo .... los males 
y trabajos passados no te bastan por suficiente satisfacion *? . . . . auer sido presos por los 
cossarios de mar, auer sufrido tantos peligros de tormenta en ella, .... y la salida de todo 
esto tan obscura y peligrosa .... Adonde pararas tu, pues, la rueda, y curso de tantas 
miseriasl Si es en la muerte, como sea con limpieza, dulce cosa es para mi," etc. (p. ^\)- 
Auristela : " Con que prodigiosas senales me va mostrando el cielo mi desventura, que si se 
rematara con acabarse mi vida, pudiera llamarla dichosa; que los males que tienen fin en 
la muerte, como no se dilaten y entretengan, hacen dichosa la vida ! . . . . Que imposibles 
[caminos] son estos que descubro a cada paso de mi remedio?" (p. 587, col. 1); cf. also 
p. 565, col. 2. 

Or these two passages : Gnemon, unable to sleep, leaves the room and wanders through 
the house; then: "el entreoyo la boz de vna muger, la qual . . . . se lamentaua. Pues 
caminando Gnemon hazia la camara de donde venia el sonido de aquella boz, acercando 
el oydo a la juntura de la puerta, estuuo atento escuchando sus lamentaciones, que 
hazia aun en esta manera. Yo desdichada, que pense auer escapado de manos de los 
salteadores .... Yo pensaua, ser escapada de perpetua servidumbre, veys aqui torne a 
caer en ella. Yo juzgaua ser ya salida de prision, y soy agora metida en vna mas cruel" 
(p. 122 2 ). And from the Persiles (although the situation is very different): "no podia el 
suefio tomar posesion de sus sentidos, ni menos lo consintieron unos congojosos suspiros y 
unas augustiadas lamentaciones que a sus oidos llegaron, a su parecer, salidos de entre 
unas tablas de otro apartamiento, que junto al suyo estaba, y poniendose con grande 
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atencion a escucharlas, oy6 que decian: En triste y menguado signo mis padres me engen- 
draron .... Libre pense yo que gozara de la luz del sol en esta vida ; pero engafiome m 
pensamiento, pues me veo a pique de ser vendida por esclava, 11 etc. (p. 562, col. 1). 

9. Both heroines fall ill through love; Kalasiris calls the cause mal de ojos: "De lo 
qual os harfi fe mejor que cosa ninguna el origen, y nascimiento del amor, porque toma su 
principio de las cosas vistas, las quales a manera de dezir langan aquella passion dentro el 
alma por los ojos," etc. (p. 87 2 ) ; "Quien seria el nifio .... que no conosciesse que es una 
passion del alma, y la enfermedad clara que se llama Amor? " (p. 104). Of Auristela it is 
said: "no era del cuerpo su dolencia, 6ino del alma" (p. 593, col. 1). 

Both heroes are affected by the same ailment. Chariklea says of Theagenes : "dudo, 
no tenga la misma enfermedad que Chariclea " (p. 89 2 ). And of the illness of Persiles : 
" visitaronle medicos que, como no sabian la causa de su mal, no acertaban con su remedio ; 
que como no muestran los pulsos el dolor de las almas, es dificultoso y casi imposible 
entender la enfermedad que en ellas asiste" (p. 676, col. 1). 

10. Theagenes performs a great feat of strength and skill : " subio encima de vno de los 
otros cauallos, que no se auia desatado, . . . . y espoleandole con los talones, se puso a 
correr tras el toro que se auia desatado," etc. After some maneuvres: "el dexo salir su 
cauallo, y se lanco encima del cuello del toro, y despues puso su cabega entre sus dos 
cuernos." Then he overpowers the bull (pp. 280 2 ff.). 

Periandro subdues a very powerful savage horse (pp. 618, 620, col. 2). 

11. A comparison of the manner of the two romances in telling stories, preambles, and 
the like is of interest ; at all hours the story of one's life may be told, even at night, when 
there is need of repose. In this the influence of Heliodorus was far-reaching, and not only in 
the case of the Persiles. Gnemon, for example, is urged to tell his story to Theagenes and 
Chariklea, who have already had a hard day of it : " seria vn contrapeso de mucha carga a 
vuestros males, y muy fuera de tiempo, contar yo agora los mios, y mas, sabiendo, que el 
restante de la noche no bastaria, a os los contar, principalmente a vosotros que aueys 
menester reposo, por los muchos trabajos que aueys sufrido. Y como no le dexassen en paz, 
.... Gnemon comenco en esta suerte," etc. (p. 17). Kalasiris is urged to tell his story by 
Gnemon: "pues que assl es, que vos desseays tanto oyr, y que no os podeys hartar de 
entender la narracion, tornemos a entrar en nuestro proposito . . . . a fin que .... poda- 
mos mejor, y mas seguramente passar vna parte de la noche en nuestros cuentos" (pp.84f.). 
And opening of Book VI : " Luego que lo demas de la noche fue passada mas presto que 
pensaron, por causa que el vanquete auia ocupado vna parte, y la prolixidad de los cuentos 
(de los quales no se podian hartar) la otra," etc. (p. 152). 

In the Persiles the curiosity about a newcomer and the desire to hear a tale surpass 
every other need or wish : " Satisf acieron la hambre, y acomodaranse a dormir luego, si el 
deseo que Periandro tenia de saber el suceso del musico no lo estorbara " (p. 574, col. 1) ; 
or: " el deseo que tenian todos de saber los sucesos de los recien llegados les hacia parecer 
larga la comida . . . . ; enmudecieron todos, y el silencio les sell6 los labios, y la curiosidad 
les abrio los oidos " (p. 577, col. 2) ; and : " [lal historia de los dos era la mas peregrina que 
se hubiese visto. El deseo de saberla, y el de repararse de la tormenta, si viniese, hizo & 
todos que encaminasen alia la proa " (p. 617, col. 1). 

In Heliodorus the story is a source of consolation: "Y como . . . . le suplicassen 
ahincadamente, que se los contasse como passo, estimando, que les seria vna grande 
consolacion a sus desdichas oyr contar otras a ellas semejantes, Gnemon comenco," etc. 
(p. 17). 

Likewise in the Persiles: "si es, como decirse suele, que las desgracias y trabajos, 

cuando se comunican, suelen aliviarse, llegate aqui y cuentame los tuyos " (p. 562, 

col. 1); and: "Antonio dijo al bfirbaro italiano que para entretener el tiempo, y no sentir 
tanto la pesadumbre de la mala noche, fuese servido de entretenerles contandoles los 
sucesos de su vida" (p. 571, col. 2); and: "pasarou la [calamidad] desta noche sin pesa- 
dumbre alguna, y mas con el alivio que Periandro les caus6 con volver por ruego de Transila 
& proseguir su historia " (p. 617, col. 1). 

Though the exchange or swapping of stories is very old, the manner of the Persiles is 
more similar to that of Heliodorus: "Gnemon se marauillo mucho, . . . . y rogole, que le 
hiziesse entender de cabo a cabo lo que queria dezir. Vos me meteys en un labirinthio, 
respondio el buen viejo, y me quereys hazer entrar en vn mar de miserias y desdichas .... 
Mas vos, hermoso mancebo, dixo el viejo, adonde vays 1 y de donde venis 1 .... No hay 
razon ninguna, dixo Gnemon, paraque sepays vos mis fortunas antes de me hazer entender 
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las vuestras, pues que yo os he requerido el primero" (p. 61). Cf. also Achilles Tatius, II, 
chap. 34. 

In the Persiles : *' el espafiol dijo en lengua castellana desta manera : puesto que estaba 
en razon que yo supiera primero, seflores mios, algo de vuestra hacienda y sucesos, antes 
que os dijera los mios, quiero por obligaros que los sepais, porque los vuestros no se me 
encubran despues que los mios hubieredes oido" (p. 567, col. 1); cf. also p. 562, col. 2. As 
early as the Galatea, Cervantes shows the manner of Heliodorus, in the tendency of his 
characters to stay up all night to tell a story (cf. p. 38, col 1) : "gran parte era ya pasada 
de la noche cuando los pastores acordaron de reposar el poco tiempo que hasta el dia 
quedaba," etc. 

A similar manner prevails in the breaking-off and in the continuation of a story: "Por 
tanto, O Gnemon, cortemos aqui el hilo a nuestro cuento, y vamonos a reposar vn poco " 
(p. 121); cf. also p. 28 2 . In the Persiles, to give one example, the story is interrupted and: 
"se fueron a reposar lo poco que de la noche les faltaba" (p. 568, col. 2). The manner of 
continuing is one of the tricks of Heliodorus : " Assi les comengo a contar desde [el] prin- 
cipio, repitiendo sumariamente en pocas palabras lo que auia dicho antes a Gnemon 
passando algunas cosas . . . . y despues tomando el hilo de lo que le restaua, .... 
comengo " (p. 134) ; cf . also pp. 49, 84 ; cf . in the Persiles, p. 608, col. 1 ; p. 610, col. 1 ; p. 611, 
col. 2; p. 617, col. 1; p. 620, col. 2; in the Galatea the manner is very similar: "procuraron 
recogerse .... donde .... pudiesen oir lo que del suceso de sus amores les faltaba .... 
tomando a repetir Teolinda algunas palabras de lo que antes habia dicho, prosigui6," etc. 
(p. 18, col. 1). 

12. In the Greek romances dreams and portents are of frequent occurrence: "Thiamis 
.... comenco a sonar suefios que le despertaron con gran sobresalto: y por tanto estaua 
despierto en grande agonia y pena, de no poder conjeturar ni adeuinar, que querian dezir 
estos suefios .... Pareciole, que passeandose por el templo de Ysis en la villa de donde 
era natural, llamada Memphis, veya reluzir todo el templo," etc. (p. 29); and: "Chariclea 
que reposaua dulcemente en el regaco de Theagenes, sofio vn tal suefio. Paresciale que 
venia a ella vn hombre que tenia los cabellos erizados . . . . , y que dandole con una espada 
en el ojo derecho, se lo saco. De tal suerte fue turbada deste suefio, que despertando con 

sobresalto, comenco 6 gritar: O amigo mio Theagenes, socorredme, etc entonces 

dixo: yo sofiaua .... no tengays ningun miedo. Theagenes torno en si .... y dixole: 
Vos teneys sanos vuestros dos rayos del Sol, como es razon que lo esten : mas que era lo que 
teniades 1 y que turbacion os auia caydo 1 " (p. 55 2 ) ; cf. also pp. 39 2 , 95, 112, 139 2 . 

Compare in the Persiles: "[Mauricio] se qued6 dormido encima de la cubierta de la 
nave, y de alii ft poco despert6 despavorido, diciendo ft grandes voces: Traicion, traicion, 
traicion, despierta principe Arnaldo, que los tuyos nos matan. A cuyas voces se levant6 
Arnaldo, que no dormia, . . . . y dijo : qu6 has, amigo Mauricio 1 Quien nos ofende, 6 quien 
nos mata ? Todos los que en este navio vamos, no somos amigos ? . . * . de qu6 ternes," etc.? 
(p. 583, col. 1). Mauricio tells of his dream : "me pareci6 ver visiblemente que en un gran 
palacio de madera .... llovian rayos del cielo que le abrian todo," etc. (p. 584, col. 2). In 
the same place can be found an interesting criticism of these dreams; cf. also p. 568, col. 1, 
for a good example, as well as the Galatea (p. 9, col. 2). 

Kalasiris has the gift of revelation and prophesy : " la principal causa que tambien me 
forgaua a salir de mi patria era, que la diuina sabiduria me auia muchas vezes reuelado, 
que mis dos hijos auian de auer combate juntos, por se querer matar el vno al otro" (p. 67). 
So does Mauricio, who finds his lost daughter through that gift: "si mi ciencia no me 
engafia, y la fortuna no me desfavorece, prospera habrft sido la mia con este hallazgo" 
(p. 577, col. 1) ; cf. also pp. 577, 582, 584, cols. 2, and Don Quixote (p. 525, col. 2). 

As regards magic potions, poisons, witchcraft, and the like, there are some similarities. 
Kalasiris pretends to make a beverage which will cure the lovesick Chariklea : " contra- 
haziendo delante del tambien el magico, como delante Theagenes, [y] le rogue, que me 
diesse aquel solo dia delugar, para pensar: que era menester hiziesse alguna composicion 
para sanalla" (p. 95 2 ) ; Kybele drinks the poisoned cup intended for Chariklea: "Antes que 
la acabasse de beuer, los ojos se le comencaron a reboluer: y derramando en el suelo lo que 
le quedaua por beuer, le comengaron a tomar desmayos, y passiones con tanta violencia, 
que todos los que estauan en la camara, fueron muy marauillados y espantados. Chariclea 
. . . . se forcaua a leuantalla, porque la poncofia era mas fuerte," etc. (p. 217 2 ). On p. 1683 
occurs the scene of witchcraft, in which an old hag resuscitates her dead son to make 
him speak. 
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Auristela drinks a poison prepared by a Jewess (Book IV, chaps. 8-10) ; incidentally 
Cervantes explains " esta que llaman hechiceria, con que lo hacen las hechiceras, usando 
mezclas y venenos," etc. (p. 673, col. 2). As the Persiles has numerous references to magic 
and witchcraft, I shall merely refer to the werwolf episode (Book I, chaps. 8, 18) ; the illness 
of Antonio, caused by the spite of the witch Cenotia (Book II, chaps. 9, 10, 12). Finally, the 
old hag Cenotia attempts to secure Auristela for King Policarpo, which is reminiscent of 
the effort of Kybele, the old go-between, to win Theagenes for the satrap's wife, Arsake. In 
this, however, we touch also the Celestina literature. 

13. The spirit which controls the wanderings of the protagonists in both romances is 
the same, namely, blind chance. In Heliodorus the tv\i) is a well-defined power, and, in 
accordance with pagan beliefs, of great influence in that inscrutable concatenation of 
strange events. In the Spanish translation this causal force is called fortuna, the power 
which always leads astray. When Cervantes adopted the spirit of this Fortuna into his 
romance, he was bound to become inconsistent. As a fervent Catholic he had to cling to 
his belief in a divine Providence, but as a romancer he followed Heliodorus ; yet " Fortune," 
or chance, and Providence are reconciled by allowing the former to dominate the wander- 
ings or trabajos, while the latter controls and assures a happy issue. It is natural that the 
resulting product should be to us, at least, a thoroughly irrational one. But Cervantes 
attempts to make it seem less so by avoiding the frequent use of fortuna, a common word 
with Heliodorus, and characterizing the straits of his wanderers as trances, casos, sucesos, 
trabajos, desventura, and the like ; indeed, he treats fortuna largely as a figure of speech. 
However all this may be in the particular case of Cervantes, the large part played by chance 
or coincidence in the novel of the Renaissance makes it necessary— for purposes of com- 
parison—to recognize the predominance of tv\v or fortuna in the Greek romances; nor 
can there be any doubt that in this respect the influence of the latter upon the Renaissance 
novel was very marked. (Cf. the excellent treatment of this subject by E. Rohde, op. cit., 
pp. 297 ff. ; E. von Dobschutz, "Der Roman in der altchristlichen Litteratur," Deutsche 
Rundschau, Vol. CXI (1902), pp. 89 ff.). 

Heliodorus uses both fortuna and fortunas ; in the singular it is either blind chance or 
a malignant force : " aueys sido tratados de la fortuna tan asperamente como yo " (p. 16 2 ) ; 
u el piloto fue forgado de dar lugar a la violencia de la tormenta y fuerca de la nao, dexando 
el gouierno della a la fortuna "(p. 33) ; ''no puedo estar alegre, porque mi fortuna no es tal, 
que yo pueda tomar alguna alegria" (p. 61); "quise poneros a lo que la fortuna de vos 
ordenare" (p. 106 2 ) "fortuna le auia dado nombre de hija echada" (p. 107 2 ) ; "enojados 
contia la fortuna, que ella les embiaua vna tras otra tantas desdichas diuersas" (p. 126; cf. 
also p. 127); in the plural it is hardships or adversity: "no hay razon ninguna, .... 
paraque sepays vos mis fortunas" (p. 61); "las fortunas de Chariclea eran vn notable 
argumento " (p. 107 2 ) ; " os cansays do me escuchar tanto contar mis fortunas y desdichas " 
(p. 121; cf. also p. 123 2 ) ; the latter is the same as infortunios (p. 11) ; miserias y infortunios" 
(p. 124 2 ). 

In the Persiles, fortuna is purely rhetorical: "esta que llaman fortuna, que yo no s6 lo 
que se sea, envidiosa de mi sosiego, volviendo la rueda, que dicen que tiene, me derrib6 de 
su cumbre adonde yo pens6 que estaba puesto, al profundo de la miseria en que me veo" 
(p. 567, col. 1) ; "esta que llaman fortuna, de quien yo he oido hablar algunas veces, de la 
cual se dice que quita y da los bienes, cuando, como, y a quien quiere, sin duda alguna debe 
de ser ciega y antojadiza, pues a nuestro parecer levanta los que habian de estar por el 
suelo, y derriba los que estan sobre los montes de la luna" (p. 629, col. 1) ; cf. Galatea, p. 38, 
col. 1; p. 69, col. 2; Novetas, p. 169, col. 1; Don Quixote, p. 544, col. 1; Nunez de Reinoso, 
op. cit., p. 444, col. 2; p. 453, col. 1; p. 454, col. 2; Achilles Tatius, Book III, chap. 2; La vida 
de Lazarillo de Tormes y de sus fortunas y aduersidades (" Biblioteca hispanica," Vol. Ill), 
and p. 24: "a quanta miseria y fortuna y desastres estamos puestos los nascidos;" also 
2a parte, cap. 2: " al fin habian de pasar por mi mas fortunas de las pasadas; " in the sense 
of storm; the word is common in peninsular literature : "a pocas leguas corrieron fortuna," 
El Donado Hablador Alonso, etc., Novelistas posteriores d Cervantes, "Biblioteca de autores 
espafioles," Vol. I, p. 530, col. 1; and in same collection, Vol. II, p. 574, col. 2: "no era esta 
la primera fortuna en que se habia visto" (in Tarde llega el desengano, by D» Maria de 
Zayas y Sotomayor) ; cf. also Professor Henry R. Lang's erudite work on El Cancioneiro 
Gallego-castelhano (New York and London, 1902), p. 195, for a valuable note. In the earliest 
Italian translation of the Persiles (1626) the title reads: "istoria .... nella quale senza 
interrompere il fllo dell' istoria si leggono molti casi d* Amore e di Fortuna," etc. ; Rohde, 
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op. cit., p. 574, n., thinks that Boccaccio used the word after the manner of the Greek 
romances: "la invidiosa fortuna, la fortuna non stabile " (first tale, fifth day). It may, 
however, have been inspired by classical uses. 

14. Both romancers pause occasionally to philosophize about life, or fate, or adversity, 
etc: "hijo mio, una aduersidad venida de subito, es intolerable de sufrir, mas la antes 
sabida y proueyda es mas ligera de lleuar," etc. (p. 66, Heliodorus). The Persiles: 
" Pareceme, hermano mio, .... que los trabajos y los peligros no solamente tienen juris- 
diccion en el mar, sino en toda la tierra; que las desgracias e infortunios asi se encuentran 
con los levantados sobre los montes, como con los escondidos en sus rincones " (p. 629, col. 1). 

On the other hand the following must be a coincidence : " es pecado contra la Majestad 
Diuina, matarse a si mismo" (p. 71 2 , Heliodorus), and: "les dije que la mayor cobardia del 
mundo era el matarse," etc. (p. 610, col. 2, Persiles). 
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